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ARTIFICIAL MOULDING OF THE INFANT'S HEAD 
AMONG THE SCANDINAVIAN LAPPS 

By GUDMUND HATT 

THE custom of influencing the form of the child's head by 
means of massage, bandages, and narrow 1 caps is still prac- 
tised by the Scandinavian Lapps, although of late years it 
is falling into disuse. The term "deformation" would not be 
very appropriate in this case as no strikingly abnormal forms ^re 
produced ; on the contrary, the Lapp mothers strive to intensify 
the brachycephaly, characteristic of the prevailing physical type 
of the nation. One of their main objects in treating the heads of 
their children is to make them as perfectly round as possible; and 
they are most anxious to mould the heads of children who show 
a tendency to long-headedness, a trait exceedingly repulsive to the 
esthetic feelings of the Lapps. It is probably due to this fact that 
the discovery of this custom has been so recently made. The first 
investigator who discovered this secret of the Lapp mothers was 
Emilie Demant Hatt. Mrs Hatt and the writer found the custom 
widespread among the Lapps. Preliminary notes upon the subject 
were published last year; 2 since, then, however, it has been possible 
to gather still more interesting data. 

Only a minority of the Lapp women adhere to this old practice 
and know how to perform it properly, though, it seems to be in use, 
or at least distinctly remembered, by some persons in almost every 
Lapp camp. Our data were collected in Harjedalen, Jamtland, 
Vasterbotten, Pite Lapmark, and Torne Lapmark. 

The most detailed description of the procedure, given by a 
middle-aged Lapp woman in Pite, shows very clearly that massage 



1 Narrow is used throughout this paper with the meaning of tight-fitting. — Ed. 

2 Emilie Demant Hatt, Med Lapperne i Htfjfjeldet, Stockholm, 1913, pp. 49-50, 
and note 41. Gudmund Hatt, "Ora den kunstige Formning af Barnehovedet hos de 
skandinaviske Lapper," Geografisk Tidskrift, 22, B. H. 11, K0benhavn, 1913. 
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played an important role, and also that not only the head, but 
other parts of the body were manipulated. 

As soon as the child was born, the midwife, a skilful Lapp woman 
from the neighborhood, would start to mould its head, nose, ears, 
chin, neck, fingers, knees, and ankles, applying massage to all these 
parts, for which purpose her hands were greased with fat from the 
reindeer's intestines. The same process was repeated after the new- 
born child had been given its first bath, and repeated after the bath on 
the two following days. (Lapp infants are bathed every day during 
the first months of their existence.) In Pite Lapmark this treat- 
ment of the head is called "to press (dabs jot) the head" and it is 
accomplished in the following way : the woman places one hand on 
the forehead of the child, and with the other open hand she presses 
against the occiput and strokes the back part of the head, moving 
the hand upwards. The sides of the head are also pressed and 
stroked in like manner. Then the woman proceeds to squeeze 
(tsibtsot) the nose of the child between two fingers, so as to produce 
a beautiful turn-up nose (gavardas njunje) ; this type of nose being 
especially desirable if the child be a girl. The chin is likewise 
squeezed and moulded, to make it long and prominent, "like a 
button." The ears are also squeezed and pulled, in order to make 
the lower part of them outstanding. Even the tongue is pulled 
and pinched, that the child may come to speak well. The neck is 
rubbed (ruvet), in order to make it long, which is especially desirable 
if the child be a boy. The thumbs, as well as the fingers, are bent 
back, so that the child's hands may become good "lasso-hands"; 
if a boy, that he be skilful in carving and the making of wooden 
implements; if a girl, clever at sewing. The ankles are massaged 
and likewise the knees, that the child may become just sufficiently 
bandy-legged, but on no account knock-kneed. Ordinarily, the 
treatment given to the head, nose, chin, ears, tongue, and neck was 
repeated only during the first three days of the child's life; while the 
treatment given to the ankles, knees, and fingers was continued for 
the space of two months. If the mother deemed it necessary, she 
might continue to mould the head for a longer time, especially if 
the child showed a tendency to long-headedness, or if the anterior 
fontanella (suite) remained open too long. 
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Our Pite informant considered that the manipulation of the 
head and the nose was the most essential part of the procedure. In 
olden times, however, the moulding of the other portions of the 
body was also considered as very important; and she mentioned 
several old Lapps, now dead, who had abnormally long and promi- 
nent chins. In Vasterbotten, the Lapps have the notion that 
long and prominent chins were characteristic of the "ancient 
Lapps"; in fact, a few persons still living bear this remarkable 
trait. 1 It is probable that the 
importance which was for- 
merly attached to a long 
prominent chin has some con- 
nection with the belief, still 
found in Pite, that a child, 
boy or girl, born with a ten- 
dency to a long chin and also 
with a long lock of hair on 
the back of his head, would 
become a " student," i. e., a 
sorcerer. 

The moulding of the nose 
of the newborn child is also 
in vogue among the Torne 
Lapps. The massage treat- 
ment of the knees and ankles 
is practised also in Torne 
Lapmark and in northern 
Jamtland. Everywhere, how- 
ever, the treatment of the 
head is the most important 

part of the whole procedure; also, it is the moulding of the head 
that has the widest distribution even in many localities where the 

1 J. Tornous in the seventeenth century described the Lapps as having long 
chins (J. Scheffer: Lappland. Frankfurt a. M. und Leipsig 1675, p. 34). Hogguer, 
who in 1828 made a journey in Pite Lapmark, makes a similar remark, and one of 
his drawings shows a Lapp man with very prominent chin (Hogguer: Reise nach Lapp- 
land. Berlin, 1841, p. 148J. 




Fig. 38. — Lapp woman moulding the head of 
her infant with her hands. 
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moulding of other parts of the body has fallen into oblivion or per- 
haps was never in use. 

The massage-like treatment of the head seems to be handled 
everywhere in about the same manner. Figure 38 shows a Lapp 
mother in Frostviken, Jamtland, performing this act on her child. 
(Unfortunately she does not wear her native dress and her child is 
swathed, which is not a Lappish custom, but one borrowed from 
the Scandinavian peasants.) She is pressing one hand against the 
forehead of the child and the other against the occiput. That 
woman contended that it is the pressure of the hands which pro- 
duces the desired effect, therefore she discarded the stroking move- 
ments. " To press (diettiedet) the child's head," was the term she 
used for this operation. 

The pressure upon the child's head is also produced in other 

ways. The practice of wrapping a neckerchief firmly around the 

child's head, binding it in front on the forehead, is very common; 

this is done after each treatment with the 

hands. A silk kerchief is preferred. It seems 

that some of the Lapp women consider this 

practice of swathing the child's head as more 

important than the pressing with the hands; 

a woman from Jamtland even designated the 

whole procedure according to the term for this 

particular process. The pressure exercised by 

means of the bandage must have been rather 

considerable in some cases, if we are to trust an 

fig. 39.-La PP girl, old jamtland Lapp who said: "In old times 

three years old, with 

child's cap. tne y usec * to swa the a child s head so firmly, 

that they pressed all sense out of it." He did 
not like this practice; in fact, many Lapps are against it, and even 
those who practise it emphasize the necessity of its being done 
cautiously. 

But even those who do not seek to influence the form of the 
child's head through pressure by hands or bandages, have in many 
cases retained a belief in the utility of the child's narrow cap. This 
form of headdress, worn by infants all over Lapland, is held to have 
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a very beneficial effect on the growth of the head, preventing it 
from becoming too long and too large. 

The massage-like treatment with the hands and the use of ban- 
dages is performed only during the first three to eight days of the 
child 's life, while the head is "soft as dough" ; the use of the narrow 
cap, on the other hand, extends over one, two, or even five or more 
years, as it is supposed to prevent the head from growing "wildly." 
The general form of the Lappish child's cap is seen in figure 39 on 
a girl from Torne Lapmark. It fits very closely to the head and is 
seldom removed. The infant's cap is made especially narrow, and 
if it does not fit tightly enough a handkerchief is laid inside it. A 
few years ago the Southern Lapps were still using reindeer-hide for 
such caps; now they make them of cloth. In Northern Jamtland 
the cap of the boy-infant is provided with a special band (gihpare) 
of leather, which goes around the forehead and the sides of the head 
and is tied behind ; this head-band is used upon the child during the 
space of one year. 

When the Lapps are asked why they treat their children's heads 
in the above-described fashion, they most often will give as their 
reason an esthetic motive. A nice round head, not too large, is an 
essential element in the Lapp ideal of beauty; and by means of 
the three methods described, a well-informed woman is supposed 
to be able to mould the head of her child to that desired shape. A 
Lapp woman even spoke derisively of the peasant women, because 
they do not know how and do not even try to improve the ugly 
long heads of their children. Often, however, a hygienic motive 
is given by Lapp women as another reason for these practices, a 
motive, which seems to lie deeper than the esthetic one. 

In many cases it is clear that the main object of the massage 
treatment and the bandaging is to hasten the closing of the anterior 
fontanella (sutte). A woman in Northern Jamtland proudly showed 
us that the "sutte" was already closed in the head of her little girl 
aged one month, although it had been comparatively large at 
the time of birth; her only reason for treating the head of this 
child was the fear, that the "sutte" might otherwise remain open 
too long; the form of the head, she said, was sufficiently beautiful 
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from birth. Most of our informants laid stress upon this point. 
The early closing of the anterior fontanella is held to be necessary 
for the sound development of the child. Headache is one of the 
bad results which may come from retardation of the closing of the 
fontanella. "In olden times, people did not have headaches, and 
that was because their heads had been treated properly while they 
were infants," said a woman who defended the old practice, "but 
now, they let the head grow wildly!" 

Fear of the size and persistence of fontanelles is very common 
among the Lapps; and retardation in their closing is held to be 
associated with retardation of the faculty of walking, 1 a belief 
which is evidently based on correct observation, as both traits 
accompany rachitis. Therefore it seems plausible to conjecture 
that the hygienic motive for the compressing of the child's head is 
older than the esthetic motive. The head of a newborn child has 
such a disquietingly frail appearance, that it is easy to understand 
that the desire might arise to hasten the ossification of the brain- 
case; that desire being supported by the experience of the fact, 
that retardation of the ossification of the cranium is associated 
with retardation of other branches of the child's development. 

Perhaps the idea has been rife (this, however, is hypothetical) 
that the persistence of the fontanelles is caused by too fast a growth 
of the brain which could be counteracted by pressure with the hands, 
by swathing with the kerchief, and by the narrow cap. The pressure 
with the hands took the character of massage, in which art the 
Lapps, like a great number of primitive peoples in different parts of 
the world, are adepts. In fact, as a cure for headache, the Lapps 
massage the head in a way not so very different from that which 
they use in moulding the heads of their infants, the idea being 
"to drive the wind out which has come in through the ears" and 
which is supposed to cause the pain. 

The esthetic motive might very well be of later origin, coming 
into play when the moulding of the head had already arisen as a 
result of purely hygienic measures. 

1 Manuscript of Nensen, p. 288, Lycksele (in the University library of Upsala, 
Sweden) . 
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Hygienic motives underlie, to some extent, the practices per- 
taining to deformation of the head, which are found so widely dis- 
tributed in certain regions of France. Icart 1 declared, that cranial 
deformation was produced by some women, by compressing the 
heads of infants for the purpose of diminishing the fontanelles. 
Ambialet 2 also mentions another reason : the fear, that the bones of 
the cranium might separate under the weight of the brain. This 
brings to mind what an old Lapp woman in Jamtland told us; she 
said that in some extreme cases the " sutte" was so large, that the 
head had the appearance of being in two parts; in such instances, of 
course, the moulding and swathing of the head was particularly 
necessary. The old women in the region of Toulouse gave Ambialet 
still another important reason for the use of the head-band, which 
they place almost vertically on the head of the infant, covering the 
anterior fontanella. They claimed that this band was a protection 
against the cold which might easily injure the child through the 
anterior fontanella. 

It is not improbable that some sort of hygienic motive may 
prevail also among other peoples practising head -deformation. 
At any rate, the absence of such motives is not proved by the fact 
that ethnographers have not discovered them; esthetic and social 
motives are much more easily noticed, and much more striking on 
account of their apparent absurdity; but wherever hygienic motives 
exist together with esthetic and social motives, the probability is 
that the hygienic motives are the oldest. Esthetic and social con- 
ceptions might easily become associated with them and influence the 
moulding of the head, when the custom first had come into existence; 
but it seems improbable that the women of a tribe would start to 
mould the heads of their children in order to conform them to es- 
thetic ideals, had they not been acquainted beforehand with the 
fact that such moulding is possible. Hygienic motives, on the other 
hand, might directly lead to the use of narrow caps and bandages 
and to massage treatment of the head and this would, at first 
unintentionally, result in a moulding of the head. 

1 LeQons pratiques sur Vart des accouchements, Castres, 1784. 

2 Ambialet, La deformation artificielle de la tete dans la region toulousaine, 1893, p. 10. 
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1 do not claim that all instances of head-deformation have had 
this origin. Virchow has shown that among the Patagonians an- 
other motive, just as rational as the above, is underlying: the 
infant's head is fastened firmly to the cradleboard, to prevent the 
head from being tossed back and forth and so being injured when 
the child is carried on journeys. 1 This motive for bandaging the 
head of the infant seems to have existed also in other cases. It is 
not, however, found among the Lapps; although the Lapp infant is 
laced firmly to the cradle, its head is not fastened, though it is 
protected by a special little screen. 

To what extent the practices above described really do influence 
the form of the head among the Lapps, I have not been able to 
ascertain. As I have already remarked, it would be incorrect to 
speak of " deformation,' ' as the form of head which the Lapp 
mothers desire to produce is a short, well rounded one, of the type 
described by Virchow as characteristic of the Lapps. 2 It would, 
of course, be desirable to compare heads that have been artificially 
moulded during infancy, with such that have not; investigation of 
that kind, however, would be attended with great difficulties, 
owing to the fact that in many cases it would be hard or even im- 
possible to ascertain whether moulding had been attempted or not. 

The Lapps themselves claim that the moulding processes may 
influence the form of the head considerably. A woman told us 
that one of her children was born with a distorted face, with one 
eye lower than the other, and that the Lapp midwife moulded the 
head and face of this infant into the correct shape. Proof of the 
importance attached by the old-fashioned Lapps to this custom is 
found in an old tale told by the Pite Lapps about an infant that 
had been killed by his parents (the latter not having been married 
to each other), but who in some mystic way came to life again and 
was brought up by a woman relative; that child grew to manhood. 
The only peculiarity about him was, that he had a larger head than 

1 Zeitschriftf. Ethnologie, xi, 1879, Verhandlung, p. 200. 

2 Zeitschrift f. Ethnologie, xi, 1879, Verhandlungen, p. 144. "Im ganzen ergab 
sich als herschende Kopfform, auch by der blossen Betastung die kurze und runde. 
Je ausgepragter dieselbe, namentlich bei gleichzeitiger Hohe, wurde, um so mehr 
wurde sie geradezu kugel- oder bombenformig." 
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was usual among the Lapps, because his head had not been moulded 
while he was an infant ! 

It ought to be mentioned that an unintentional deformation is 
often effected upon the heads of Lapp infants as a result of their 
cradles. This was still more evident a generation ago, when the 
Lapps did not place a pillow under the child's head. Old Lapps 
often show a marked flattening of the occiput, produced in this way 
in their infancy; the Lapps, themselves, being well aware of the 
cause. This unintentional deformation was noted as early as 
1742 by Major Schnitler. 1 Figure 40 represents an elderly Lapp 
woman from Southern Vasterbotten with the typical round head 
and a distinctly flattened occiput. 

A few words must be said regarding the question whether any 
historical connection exists between the head moulding of the Lap ps 




Fig. 40. — Elderly Lapp woman showing characteristic head form. 



and similar customs among other tribes. In the first place, it ought 
to be mentioned that the Finlanders, in several parts of Finland and 
in Carelia and Ingermanland, mould the heads of their children 



1 Dei norske Geografiske Selskabs, Aarbog, 1, p. 51. 
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through pressure exercised by means of hands and bandages; 
J. Lukkarinen 1 has lately discovered this habit which was not known 
to exist among the Finlanders previously, as no striking and ab- 
normal head forms are produced. So far, we do not know of the 
custom being practised by any other living people of the Finnish- 
Ugrian stock. Sidonius Appolinaris tells us that the Huns deformed 
the heads of their infants by means of bandages; and Amedee 
Thierry supposes that it was the Finnish-Ugrian element of the 
Huns that practised this deformation. 2 

In France, the well-known Toulousean deformation of the head 
is practised to the present day; its historic connections, however, 
seem quite obscure in spite of all the theories which have been 
presented. Moulding of the head was certainly practised here and 
there throughout a large part of middle and southern Europe in 
earlier times. It is mentioned, though not very definitely, in a 
Swiss medical book, 3 dated 1697. Andreas Vesalius 4 attributes 
this custom to the Genoese, Greeks, and Turks. Blumenbach 5 
says that the moulding of an infant's head by means of pressure with 
the hands, bandages, or other ways was practised in Belgium and in 
some parts of Germany, even as far north as Hamburg. Flower 6 
says that the custom of dressing an infant's head with tightly 
fitting bandages was in vogue in Norfolk, England, until lately. 
Artificial deformation seems, however, never to have been practised 
by the Scandinavians, and, therefore, it seems rather doubtful 
whether any direct historic connection can ever be traced between 
the above-described Lappish custom .and the head-deformation of 
France and middle Europe. An indirect connection might be 
found, could it be proved that the customs in question reached 
Europe from some common center in the east ; but for this the neces- 
sary data are lacking. Authorities do not even agree as to whether 
the artificial deformation in France was introduced from outside 



1 In the Finnish periodical "Suotnen Museo" 1913, p. 12. 

2 Amedee Thierry, Histoire d'Attila, Paris, 1856, 1, p. 8. 

3 J. Muralt, Kinder- und Hebammenbiichlein, Basel, 1697, p. 39. 

4 Vesalius, Opera omnia anatomica, Lugduni Batavorum, 1725, 1, p. 16. 

5 Blumenbach, De generis humani, Gottingen, 1795, p. 216. 

6 W. H. Flower, Fashion in Deformity, London, 1881, p. 38. 
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or whether it originated in that country. Attempts to prove his- 
toric connection with the analogous practices of the famous Macro- 
cephales, described by Hippocrates, have failed. 1 

A usage of the kind here discussed does not, as far as I can judge, 
lend itself very readily to transmission from one people to another 
except where relations between them are rather intimate. If it 
does not produce strikingly abnormal forms, it may then exist for 
hundreds of years in a tribe without being noticed by its neighbors. 
The Scandinavian peasants seem to know nothing of its existence 
among the Lapps. On the other hand, if very abnormal head forms 
are produced, they tend to become tribal characteristics, not readily 
borrowed by foreign tribes. 

As the practices connected with the bringing up of infants are 
rather apt to escape observation, this side of the life of primitive 
tribes is by no means as thoroughly known as it ought to be. If the 
exact distribution of the uses of narrow caps, head-bands, and, 
particularly, massage-treatment of infants' heads were known, then, 
probably, some light would be thrown on the question, how and 
where these customs originated. In studying the subject of arti- 
ficial moulding of the head, we must not solely regard such cases in 
which marked deformation has been accomplished; such cases are 
only extreme instances of customs which have a wider distribution. 
I wish to emphasize the great r61e which the massage-like treatment 
of the head plays, not only in Europe, but also among several tribes 
in India. 2 A massage-like squeezing of the infant's head, followed 
by the use of a narrow cap, has also been observed among the Eskimo 
of Frobisher Bay. 3 It is probable, that massage-treatment serves 

1 F. Delisle, "Les deformations artificielles du crane en France," Bulletins et 
memoir es de la Societe d' Anthropologic de Paris, T. in (v ser.), 1902, pp. 111-167; 
Delisle, Les Macrocephales, ibid., pp. 26-35. 

2 Jagor in Zeitschrift f. Ethnologie, vm, 1876, Verh., p. 196 (Badagas in the Nilgiri 
mountains), x, 1878, Verh., pp. 123 and 236 (Nayer and Pulayer castes on the Malabar 
coast), xi, 1879, Verh., p. 78 (Kanikar tribe in Attrumally mountains, South India) 
and p. 169 (Vedas, in Trovancore), xiv, 1882, Verh., p. 231 (Naga Kurumbas, Nilgiri 
mountains). See also Jagor's description of similar practices among the Mincopies, 
Andaman islands, Z.f. EthnoL, vm, 1876, Verh., p. 51. 

3 C. F. Hall, Life with the Eskimaux, London, 1865, P- 521. Compare the use of 
narrow infant caps among the Naskapi Indians, described by Turner, Ethnology of the 
Ungava District, 11 Rep. Bureau of EthnoL, Washington, 1894, p. 291. 

AM. ANTH., N. S., 17 — 17 
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as a preliminary step, in some cases, where more effective measures 
are taken afterwards — this at least holds good for the head-deforma- 
tion practised by several Indian tribes in the Columbia river region, 
according to John Scouler. 1 

New York City. 



1 Cited by Morton in Schoolcraft, History, Condition, etc., of the Indian tribes of 
U. S., Part 11, Philadelphia, 1854, p. 325. 



